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gard to a protective tariff that were largely adopt-
ed, and thus furnished the basis of a system for
the following thirty years. The illness of Mon-
roe caused Dallas to take upon himself, in addi-
tion, the duties of acting secretary of war on
Mar. 14, 1815. Carrying them until Aug. 8, he
organized the army upon a peace establishment
of ten thousand men. Although he gave notice
in April 1816 of his intended resignation, he
was persuaded to remain until the new bank was
organized and definite provision made for the
resumption of specie payments. On Oct. 20,
1816, these conditions practically accomplished,
he formally quit the treasury, leaving with Mad-
ison a highly creditable report. Treasury re-
ceipts had far exceeded the estimates,

Dallas returned to the practise of law in Phila-
delphia in an effort to recoup his private for-
tunes, but scarcely three months later while at-
tending a case in Trenton, N. J., he was seized
with what doctors pronounced to be "gout in the
stomach." He was immediately taken home, and
a few hours later he died. One of his sons,
George Mifflin Dallas [#.&'.], became vice-presi-
ident. In physical appearance Alexander James
Dallas was commanding. In dress he was metic-
ulous, and his powdered hair, the wearing of
which was a rapidly disappearing custom, added
a formal touch not inconsistent with his highly
polished manners. A prodigious worker, he had
the faculty of unbending readily from toil to ease
and vivacity, and specially excelled in conver-
sation.

Included among his publications were: Fca~
tures of Mr. Jay's Treaty (1795) ; Laws of the
Commonwealth of Pa. (4 vols., 1793-1801); Ad-
dress of the Society of Constitutional Rcpiib*
licans (1805); Reports of Cases Ruled and
Adjudged in the Several Courts of the United
States and of Pennsylvania, etc. (4 vols., 1790-
1807); Treasury Reports; An Exposition of
the Causes and Character of the War (1815).
He left incomplete and unpublished a history of
Pennsylvania.

[Geo. M. Dallas, The Life and Writings cf A. L
Dallas (1871); Jas. Dallas, The Hist, of the Family of
Dallas (1921); Madison Papers, Lib. of Cong,; Dal-
las Letters, and Simon Gratz Coll., Hist. Soc, of Pa.]
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DALLAS, GEORGE MIFFLIN (July 10,
179^-Dec. 31, 1864), vice-president, diplomat,
was born in Philadelphia and bore the indelible
stamp of his social environment The city took
its tone in the early days of the republic from a
prosperous group, shrewd in business, conser-
vative in politics, and manifesting a genteel in-
terest in culture and the refinements of life. His
father, Alexander James Dallas [q.v.], was a
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successful man of affairs, and his mother, Ara-
bella Maria Smith, was an Knglishwoman, with
a tradition of gentility, Under tlu* tutt'latfc of
local masters such as Robert Andrews, the hoy
was prepared for Princeton, from \\hich lu* grad-
uated in 1810, In his father's law cillwv the
Princetonian began his legal preparation. Short-
ly came the War of 1814 hut. though hr joined
a military company, a career of arm* was not to
be his. Tn 1813 he was made srwlary to Albert
Gallatin [tf.f.1, then about to set out for Russia
on a peace mission. Though not quite of ago,
Dallas was admitted to the liar am! .set out for
Europe. After visiting Russia, he j>n><voilo<l to
Belgium and England and was aliout to go to
Italy when the peace commissioners mvivod
the British terms. They quickly derided to send
these to America 1>y Dallas, and in (Vtohor 1814
he arrived at home. Shortly thereafter he joined
his father, who was then secretary of the trea-
sury, as a clerk in his department. The year tSio
found him back in Philadelphia, where he tried
his first case in April and on May -y married
Sophia Nicklin. I le had planned to praeti.se law
with his father hnt the latter, just retired, died
in 1817. Alexander Dallas had been one of the
chief sponsors of the newly formed second Hank
of the United States, and soon his son became
one of its counsel. Hnt politics was in his Mood.
He was an active Republican, and when the new
partisanship of the twenties began in take shape
he became a follower of Callunm and supported
his candidacy for the presidency in tJUj. Jack-
son, however, was to he the man of the hour, and
Dallas entered his camp, lie held numerous
offices, deputy attorney-general for the city and
county of Philadelphia, mayor, awl, whe*n Jack*
son became president, district attorney, sftjcKft.
Then came an appointment to fill out a term in the
Senate.
In Washington he spent two active years
(1831-33), while the Hunk and the tariff were
the leading1 political issues. As a close friend
of the Bank he was in a difficult position when
Jackson made war on it. He presented a memo-
rial for the re-chartering of the Hunk and, in-
structed by the legislature, supported it, tliaugh
not actively. Protectionist in his views upon the
tariff, he supported Jacknon in his controversy
with South Carolina. As he could not afford
further absence from hi* profession, he retired
at the end of his term. Appointed attorney-gen-
eral of Pennsylvania by Gov. Wolf in the fall of
1833, he held the office until bin party lost power
in 1835. President Van Buren appointed him
minister to Russia in 1837 but there were few
questions save trade in the Pacific to occupy his